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American Society and Its Educational System 


“Public Education and the Structure of American Society” was the subject of the Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Foundation Lectures for 1945-46 delivered at Teachers College of Columbia University last November 
by President Conant of Harvard University. The series is reproduced in the December issue of the 


Teachers College Record. 


Dr. Conant presented his own solution of the current 
controversy between those educators who would direct 
education toward the general cultivation of the mind and 
those who believe that in a complex civilization character- 
ized by increasing specialization the emphasis should be 
put upon vocational equipment. He believes that before 
any adequate educational philosophy can be formulated a 
much more fundamental analysis of the social philosophy 
of the American people is needed. He directed his atten- 
tion “primarily to the interaction between the formal edu- 
cational process and the social structure of the American 
nation.” 

Although it is a truism that education is a social process 
and that the schools do not operate in a vacuum, Dr. 
Conant observed, “most discussions of educational prob- 
lems proceed on the basis of implied premises and hidden 
assumptions about the nature of .\merican society.” And 
he finds this to be true of those two important reports, 
Education for All -lmerican Youth’ and General Educa- 
tion ina Free Society,? which, together with Shall 
Be Educated,* he strongly commended to all who are in- 
terested in this subject. He examined, within the limits 
of the time at his disposal, “the relation of the work of 
American schools and colleges to the economic and social 
realities of American life as well as to the ideals and 
aspirations of the American people.” 

Dr. Conant stated his thesis thus: “One of the highly 
significant ideals of the American nation has been equality 
of opportunity. This ideal implies on the one hand a 
relatively fluid social structure changing from generation 
to generation, and on the other mutual respect between 
different vocational and economic groups: in short, a 
minimum of emphasis on class distinctions. It is of the 
utmost significance for our future that belief in this ideal 
be strengthened and that we move each year nearer to its 


_ | Educational Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D.C., 1944. 


> Report of the Harvard Committee, Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 


“W, Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, 
Who Shall Be Educated?, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 


it is summarized briefly here by permission of the Bureau of Publications. 


realization in our practice. In our modern industrialized 
society, national educational policy largely determines the 
future of our social structure. In the last fifty years educa- 
tional forces have been at work which have tended to 
stratify the American nation. On the other hand, a vast 
instrument of American democracy has been created by 
the extension of universal education to the high school 
stage. If we so desire, this instrument can restore a high 
degree of fluidity to our social and economic life; can 
make available for the national welfare reservoirs of po- 
tential talent now untapped. Furthermore, education can 
inculcate the social and political ideals necessary for the 
development of a free and harmonious people operating 
an economic system based on private ownership and the 
profit motive but committed to the ideals of social justice. 
The nearer we approach through education to our avowed 
goal of equality of opportunity (which, however, admit- 
tedly can never be reached) and the better our schools 
teach and practice the basic tenets of American democ- 
racy, the more chance there is for personal liberty as we 
know it to continue in these United States.” 


The Structure of American Society 


In the first lecture Dr. Conant dealt with the structure 
of society in this country. He finds conflict to be inevi- 
table “between the ideal of a high degree of personal lib- 
erty for the enterprising and the ideal of well-being of a 
vast mass of the population.” An American radical 
“temperamentally on the side of the enterprising in this 
dichotomy” can none the less favor “all measures, includ- 
ing very heavy inheritance taxes in the upper brackets, 
which will prevent the ‘enterprising’ from being recruited 
largely from the descendants of the well-to-do.” 


If it were strictly true that universal suffrage “places 
determining power in the hands of the majority of the 
adult population” then, as Macaulay pointed out, the 
logical outcome would be revolution. The current indus- 
trial struggle is sufficient proof that power is not merely 
a matter of votes. But Dr. Conant contends that “if, 
through education, we can keep approaching nearer the 
goal of equality of opportunity for each generation, we 
stand a good chance of avoiding catastrophic political 
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changes in times of severe economic dislocation” and, 
further, that the chances of non-revolutionary develop- 
ment through the next half-century will probably be de- 
termined mainly by our educational system. 


At any given moment the structure of any society is 
fairly definite. but it varies in rigidity from generation 
to generation as well as in its degrees of visibility and 
complexity. Complexity increases with the number ot 
sucial patterns into which the individual is fitted, and 
with such increase the visibility of the social structure 
is lowered. Comparison of the Prussian Army Corps of 
i914 with the modern American Army makes this clear. 
In the latter, social pressures were fostered which mini- 
mized the significance of the military organization. So it 
appears that ‘‘a simple structure of apparently high visi- 
hility may be modified considerably in the direction of 
complexity and lower visibility by consciously created 
social pressures and artificially cultivated modes of be- 
havior—in short, both by action and by talk,” and this 
“without changing essentially” its organization. 

“Fluidity of the social structure (particularly from 
generation to generation), complexity of the social pat- 
tern, low visibility of the social structure—all these are 
desirable if we would have an industrial society composed 
of individuals who regard themselves as free.” For the 
furtherance of such aims public education has prime 
significance. 


As a national ideal “equality of opportunity” can only 
mean “equal opportunity for the youth of each genera- 
tion.” But, “wherever the institution of the family is 
still a powerful force, as it is in this country, surely in- 
equality of Opportunity is automatically and often uncon- 
sciously a basic principle of the nation; the more favored 
parents endeavor to obtain even greater favors for their 
children.” Clearly compromise must be perpetual. To 
Dr. Conant it seems “important to recognize both the 
inevitable conflict and the continuing nature of the com- 
promise if we are to think clearly about public education 
as a social process.” 

An “almost revolutionary change” has taken place “in 
the role of formal education in preparing men for fruitful 
participation in the national life” and this has profoundly 
affected our society. The relegation of the traditional 
nineteenth century hero, the “self-made man,’ illustrates 
the point. It is now clear that “in those cases where the 
type and length of education to which a boy or girl is 
entitled depends on the accident of birth, the subsequent 
career is likewise largely so determined. /n short, to the 
extent that educational opportunity is determined by family 
status, education in the modern world makes for social 
stratification.” Other things, such as cultural patterns, 
religious forces, and group hostilities, help to perpetuate 
inequalities of education. But those who know the situ- 
ation “conservatively estimate that as many promising 
boys and girls fail to go to college for economic reasons 
as the number who now enter.” 

Inequality between the opportunities afforded for edu- 
cation by rural and urban areas amounts to geographic 
stratification. The “one-sided recruitment of our profes- 
sions and executive groups from the cities” is a significant 
social phenomenon. The only method by which it might 
be righted which would: accord with American ideas 
would be “to improve the educational opportunities in the 
smaller cities, the towns, and the rural communities.” 
through federal aid to education. And the money should 
be expended by the state authorities without restriction. 


General Education for American Democracy 


in the second lecture it is pointed out that the ideal 
republic must be primarily concerned with what people 
do. What they know becomes important as it contributes 
to conduct. Behavior must accord with a “universally 
recognized ethical ideal” which must include a firm belief 
in ‘the dignity and mutual obligation of man’.” Literacy 
is a means to the establishment and the transmission of 
such a code, not an end in itself. A high degree of flu- 
idity in the social structure is promoted by “minimizing 
the differentiation between vocations,” by decreasing the 
influence of economic and social motivation in the choice 
of a career, and by in any way reducing “the importance 
of any one hierarchy of social values.” 

Current argument over the high school curriculum 
turns on the purpose of public education. If the pur- 
pose is “to develop effective citizens of a free democratic 
country, then we are facing in one direction. If the an- 
swer is to develop the student’s rational powers and im- 
merse him in the stream of our cultural heritage, then 
we are facing in the opposite direction. By and large, 
the first position represents the modern approach to edu- 
cation; the latter the more conventional view.” For the 
upper income group of American youth, or those who are 
especially gifted for academic study Dr. Conant thinks 
“we are justified in defining education largely in terms 
of content” since to do so will in reality relate education 
to their future life. But a more searching analysis of 
education for all American youth indicates “that literary 
and philosophical studies must be considered as part of 
both general and vocational education.” 


The methods of science have self-imposed limitations. 
failure to recognize which has caused “great confusion.” 
Study of the liberal arts can be “a means to a variety of 
ends.” Dr. Conant advocates their inclusion in the cur- 
riculum for reasons “not related to the general education 
of the young man or woman in question but to his or her 
subsequent career.” Intellectual pleasures are an endur- 
ing personal resource making for social stability. More- 
over, ignorance of the origins of the existing technological 
civilization would mean “perpetual bewilderment.” 
Knowledge of the past will broaden horizons and make 
citizens wiser and individuals more stable. 

Summing up his argument, Dr. Conant says, “For one 
group of students who, for social and economic reasons 
and because of innate ability, are going to enter the world 
of affairs through a university, one set of reasons mav 
apply. Vor them the motivation should be essentially 
professional. For all the others except those relatively 
few who early develop a real zest for reading, the argu- 
ment is derived from the basic importance of a knowledge 
of our history, (using the word in its most general 
sense).”” Dr, Conant finds these two points of view ex- 
emplified in the two reports already referred to. 

More broadly he continues, “Unless one wishes to start 
a discussion of education with certain postulates which 
may not be examined, I see no alternative to making every 
subject prove its case; either it must be of value in con- 
nection with a vocation or it must contribute to the proper 
behavior of the citizen of our ideal republic of free men.” 

Dr. Conant holds, and believes that the “vast majority” 
agree with him, “that public secular education is not only 
possible but highly desirable and in no way inconsistent 
with the work of the churches with .. . youth.” With 
others who do not agree to the “separation of education 
into secular and religious parts” he finds it possible only 
to “agree to disagree as to the premises” and he asks 
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them “in the name of truth and justice to deal frankly” 
with educators who differ from them. 


Education Beyond the High School Level 

‘The real question, as Dr. Conant puts it in the con- 
cluding lecture, is not “Who should be educated?” but 
rather, “How long should be the education of the mem- 
bers of each vocation?” Advanced education should be 
neither a privilege of those who can afford it nor a prize 
to be won, but should be “open to all who deserve and 
need it.” The fluidity of the social structure will be in- 
creased and its visibility minimized as we “work toward 
a society in which a great variety of occupations have 
equal social status.” And “there is perhaps no better 
exainple of the interaction of educational and other social 
forces than in the development of the prestige of an oc- 
cupation by giving it academic standing.” 

‘The specific patterns of education for the future, Dr. 
Conant urges, “must be evolved locally.” The keystone 
of the school program must be guidance, a guidance 
which is no mechanical process. 

The general American assumption that given the will 
and the necessary education a child can become anything 
he wishes ignores the reality of intellectual talent and 
can therefore seriously “minimize the signiticauce of pro- 
fessional training.” Dr. Conant, however, sees in this 
blindness to differences in ability a “healthy symptom of 
the vitality” of America’s democracy and “one of the in- 
stinctive defense mechanisms ... at work to guard against 
the ascendancy of a privileged group.” ‘The remedy will 
be found in the provision of funds to equip all youth of 
real talent with the education they need. 


“Private Enterprise and Full Employment” 


Ralph LE. Flanders, president of the Iederal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, has a significaint article under the above 
caption in the December issue of the American Political 
Science Review. He notes at the outset that the Fuil 
Employment bill now before Congress, which he regards 
as a “landmark in our history,’ makes explicit a policy 
“to foster free competitive enterprise and the investment 
of private capital in trade and commerce and in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the United States.” 

Mr. Flanders cautions against the assumption that pri- 
vate enterprise is mainly manufacturing. Using estimates 
made by C. A. Sienkiewicz of the Philadelphia lederai 
Reserve Bank, he gives the following probable distribu- 
tion of employment in the four major categories during 
the postwar years: agriculture will account for 18.4 per 
cent of employment, government 8.0 per cent, manutac- 
turing 25.1 per cent and commerce 47.9 per cent. This 
represents, as compared with 1940, a slight decrease in 
agriculture and in commerce, a substantial increase in 
government and a slight increase in manufacturing. 

What are the characteristics of private enterprise? 
An outstanding one is “sustained growth.” The record 
here is favorable but involves ‘a highly unfavorable fea- 
ture—that of irregularity.” Also a certain amount of 
“wastefulness” characterizes private enterprise due to the 
fact that it operates as a “profit and loss system’-—not 
simply as a profit system. Mr. Flanders comments, how- 
ever, that waste also characterizes public enterprise. 

Governmental regulation is also responsible for waste 
in private industry to an extent that is often “too much 
for small business to endure.” [lowever, it is noted that 
business is in the long tun controlled by consumers and 
this constitutes “essentially a democratic basis.” The 
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consumers vote with dollars rather than with ballots. 
The ideal toward which we should aim is “distribution 
of these voting rights on the basis of the services ren- 
dered by the voter to society or, in the case of the un- 
fortunate, on the basis of their fundamental necessities.” 

The instability inherent in private enterprise is a ma- 
jor problem. It results in part from “speculative sprees” 
in real estate and in securities. The business community 
needs to recognize the “distinction between profits de- 
rived from production and distribution on the one hand 
and those to be gained from the expectation of prospec- 
tive and perhaps imaginary or impossible returns on the 
other.” Mr. Flanders does not regard all effort to “re- 
alize present profit by holding forth the hope of future 
profit” as wrong, but he regards it as always a dangerous 
process and often open to suspicion. Business risk and 
speculation also need to be differentiated. “Risk is an 
integral part of business; it involves taking a measured 
chance, on which best available judgment has been fa- 
vorably passed.” Speculation, as the term is used in this 
discussion, is “the endeavor to persuade some one out- 
side the sphere of normal business opportunities to take 
himself the chance—good, bad or indifferent—of future 
gain at a present profit to the speculator.” 

Mutual confidence between government and business is 
necessary. It can come about only slowly; “it cannot be 
improvised,” and it is bound to be upset by “putting into 
action new and brilliant ideas which from time to time 
occur to those in authority or with access to the ear of 
authority.” 

On the whole it appears that “private enterprise as it 
becomes more and more productive, ministering in a 
higher and higher degree to a scale of living which pro- 
vides benefits far beyond the mere level of subsistence, 
becomes in equal measure more and more unstable.” 


High taxes which have been made necessary by the war 
interfere with the old method by which industry demon- 
strated its vitality—‘establishment of new small compa- 
nies, and promotion of their growth by plowing back 
earnings so that they became middle-sized and large em- 
ployers of labor and producers of goods and services.” 
Also, high taxes increase the risk of possible new under- 
takings. 

Mr. Flanders attributes to most business men the feel- 
ing that organized labor is contributing heavily to insta- 
bility. “If there ever was a time in which the employer, 
by his ability to give or refuse jobs, held the whip hand, 
that time has passed.” So the business man sees it. 
One difficulty is that in the building trades, for example, 
rates of pay have been based on the assumption of part- 
time employment. This puts the cost of homes prohibi- 
tively high. Concerning the negotiating of agreements 
between employer and employe Mr. Flanders thinks that 
“unless some restraint is placed on the process, mutual 
agreement between the parties concerned would not save 
us from unreasonable new wage levels.” 

The government has an indispensable role to play. 
Through the tax structure it can provide for withdrawal 
of funds from the flow of purchasing power as inflation 
threatens, and lighten the burden of taxation in defla- 
tionary periods. There should be an expansion of un- 
employment insurance to cover all employed persons, 
available to wage earners and business men alike. Gov- 
ernmental statistical service can be an important resource. 
Predictions are hazardous but “such data can be used 
fruitfully for current administration of governmental and 
business policies.” The full employment act, although 
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its successful operation will depend upon the use of other 
policies, actually “marks the point in time at which full 
employment and production are designated consciously 
and purposefully as the major economic objective of our 
federal government.” 

It is important to recognize a “distinction between 
monopoly and size of enterprise.” Business has a duty 
to expand. “The nice, tight little business concern which 
seeks to avoid the problems of expansion in favor of a 
life of ease for its administrators is not doing its duty.” 
There is, however, also a duty not to “enter into combi- 
nations for restriction of output and employment.” 

The profit motive must be frankly recognized. “Profit 
and the expectation of profit are the great organizing 
forces for private enterprise.” It is not merely a matter 
of incentive, for the profit system performs a selective 
function by “the simple process of rewarding those who 
are successful in meeting public needs and wants, and of 
throwing into bankruptcy or liquidation those who are 
unsuccessful.” Thus far we have found nothing to take 
its place although we in America “await the further re- 
sults of Russia’s experiment with great interest.” The 
one alternative in this country to the profit system is the 
cooperative movement, which, Mr. Flanders believes, 
“will grow only as fast as man’s character improves to 
the point where intelligent, altruistic action can be de- 
pended upon to replace the judgment which the consumer 
passes on the social usefulness of a business through the 
mechanism of the profit system.” 


Essential Human Rights 


An unusually valuable symposium on the whole field of 
human rights is presented in the January issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The general topics treated are “International 
Importance of Human Rights,” “An International Decla- 
ration of Human Rights,” “Iluman Rights in Selected 
Areas,” “National Legal Protection of Human Rights,” 
“International Procedures for Human Rights,” and “Fu- 
ture International Action.” The “Statement on Essential 
Human Rights,” prepared by a committee appointed by 
the American Law Institute, is reprinted. -\ few articles 
are selected for special treatment here. 

C. Wilfred Jenks, an [nglishman, legal adviser to the 
International Labor Office, comments in detail on the eco- 
nomic and social rights proposed in the American Law 
Institute statement. The “right to education” means the 
provision of all types of educational opportunities in so 
far as the individual can profit by them. The duty of 
the state in regard to “the right to work” and “reasonable 
conditions of work” includes “adequate organization of 
the employment market”; the provision of employment, 
“not mere relief work,” “whenever a sufficient volume of 
private employment is not available”; and “the mainte- 
nance of effective arrangements” to regulate working 
conditions. In regard to food and housing the state 
should see to it that its nationals have “an opportunity 
to obtain these necessities.” Social security arrangements 
should apply to everyone but will “differ from one coun- 
try to another.” 

Noel T. Dowling, Nash professor of law at Columbia 
University, points out that in this country the due process 
clause, extended to the states by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, has been the most important clause in the Dill of 
Rights, “the medium for discovering and saving the truly 
essential in human rights.” Trial by jury and freedom 
from self-incrimination do not seem as important today 


as they did when the Bill of Rights was enacted. The 
individual is entitled to “a fair public trial” by “a compe- 
tent tribunal” with full opportunity to present his case. 
Ownership of property is protected in the Constitution 
by the provision that it shall not be taken for public use 
without “just compensation.” Freedom of “speech, press, 
assembly and religion” now have a “preferred position” 


to be infringed only in case of “clear and present danger.” — 
hese rights are “recognized in aliens and citizens alike.” : 
Edwin Lorchard, professor of law at Yale University © 


discusses the 

Vrotection of Human Rights.” 
provisions for individual rights in international law Pro- 
fessor Borchard notes commercial treaties which often 
include such a clause; certain conventions setting up 


“[listorical Background of International 
Among the historical 


special international tribunals which permitted an indi- | 


vidual to sue a state; international intervention protesting 
against the inhumane treatment of nationals; the minori- 
ties treaties alter World War I; and the protection of 
aliens. Such statements as the Four Freedoms and the 
Declaration of the United Nations Professor Borchard 


regards as “aspirations rather than policies or detailed — 


provisions of law.” As a result of the two World Wars 
international law has been “immeasurably weakened.” 
The times, Professor Borchard thinks, are “hardly pro- 
pitious” for granting individuals much legal protection 
against their own states through international action. 

Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, believes that there is more hope of suc- 
cess through international agreements dealing with spe- 
cifie problems than through an international bill of rights. 
He sees four “main areas of action”: “freedom of com- 
munication,” the rights of colonial peoples, the protection 
of aliens, and the “basis on which recognition of govern- 
ments is granted or withheld.” If international agree- 
ments to prevent censorship of many types could be 
reached they would immediately affect the domestic situ- 
ation as well. All international guarantees should apply 
to the native peoples. The colonies should be helped to 
reach economic self-support and definite dates for inde- 
pendence ‘and admission to the United Nations should 
be set collectively. The protection of aliens is a field 
“obviously open to international reciprocal agreements.” 
An international code to regulate the practices in recog- 
nizing governments might, the writer thinks, greatly ad- 
vance human rights “provided it was so conceived.” 

QO. Frederick Nolde, executive secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Religious Liberty, outlines the “Possible 
Functions of the Commission on Human Rights.” The 
preliminary steps in determining these will be “an assem- 
bling and an interpretation of all references in the Charter 
to human rights and freedoms,” a study of the functions 
of the Economic and Social Council in that field, and a 
study of the discussions at the San Francisco Conference. 
There are three possible lines of action, “not mutually 
exclusive,” for the Commission on Human Rights: the 
definition of human rights, promotion of respect for them, 
and encouragement of “separate action” in this field. The 
process of defining rights will probably have to be slow 
and include an educational program in the different states 
through “such channels as may be permitted.” Much 
can be done, the writer thinks, by the inclusion of pro- 
visions in treaties, by arrangements under the interna- 
tional trusteeship system, by international conferences 
on the subject, by the study of special problems, draft 
conventions on human rights and by education through 
world organizations and within the separate states. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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